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Birmingham, Alabama, January 1946 
A veteran of World War II, aged 24, clean-cut, walks into 
the office of the Jefferson County board of registrars. 
Behind him are four years of rugged service . . . the wither- 


_ ing fire at Melano Bay on New Guinea . .. the Philippines lib- 
' eration ribbon . . . four bronze battle stars .. . 


Behind him is the only vote he ever cast, a soldier ballot 


marked to the accompaniment of sniper fire on a barren 


Pacific island. That was 1944: he voted for Roosevelt and 
victory. 

Ahead of him—the bright vision of full citizenship, the 
chance to vote his choice from now on for President, and 
for county sheriff, too. 

The veteran. fills in the blanks on the application form: 
IN ADE RCR TE Meus Birthplace........ Residence for past five 
Wears tie 7 BURG Mine He rises, fingering the form 
and reaching in his pocket for his discharge papers. One 
stride takes him through the waist-high swinging door to 


on on 


reteeiOn's 





the quarters of the registration board. He sits down again, 
looking into the flinty, expressionless eyes of three vener- 
able citizens appointed by the governor to determine the 
qualifications of electors, 

“What is the government?” 

The question, barked by the bald-headed kindly-looking 
chairman of the board, has the sudden impact of a time 
bomb. The veteran thought everything would be routine, he 
would simply have to raise his hand and swear an oath, as 
he had seen so many others do. 

He regains his composure and smiles: “The government 
is the people.” 

The members of the board exchange glances, shake their 
heads in disapproval, and the chairman announces: “You 
are not qualified to vote; you may try again in April if you 
want to.” | : 

On his way out the veteran notices that one of the two 
lines flowing into the office moves rapidly. Its members are 
sworn in without question. The other line crawls. Sometimes 
fifteen minutes, sometimes a half-hour elapses between 
admissions. 

The latter is the line to which the veteran was assigned. 
Those people are his friends and relatives. They are the 
Negro people. 


Fairfield, Alabama, February 1946 


Martin Andrews walks into the office of the Fairfield 
Board of Education. Vocational training courses are being 
offered to veterans, he understands, through an arrange- 
ment with the Veterans Administration. 

In his pocket is an honorable discharge from the Navy— 
Electrician’s Mate 2/c. He also holds a printed information 
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folder for the benefit of prospective employers: an EM 2/c 


aS qualified to work as an electrical repairman, radio service- 


man, etc, 

But this veteran wants more training. The GI Bill of Rights 
Says he can have it. And so he inquires: 

“What do you offer here in Fairfield?” 

The clerk hands him a printed announcement and his eyes 
stop at the legend: Vocational Courses Offered. His heart 


_ Stops, too. On one side of the paper, under the caption 


WHITE, he finds: machine shop operation, tool and die 
making, radio servicing, electricity and electrical appliance 
repair. On the other side, the offerings for COLORED: shoe 
Pop enT, upholstering, dry cleaning and pressing, trade cook- 
ing, tailoring, auto mechanics. 

Martin Andrews is colored. 


A Veteran Writes a Letter 
A veteran sits down to write a letter to Mr. Albert B. Stapp 
Alabama State Commander of the American Legion: 
Dear Mr. Stapp: 

With reference to our telephone conversation on Fri- 
ia January 4, 1 am writing to gain a clear understand- 
ing of my status as a member of the American Legion ‘ 
Birmingham. As I mentioned, I joined the General Per- 
shing Post No. 1 of the Legion in Paris, France, in 
October, 1945. I served in the Army for 30 months, 27 of 
which were spent in the ETO, and I happened to be the 
first soldier from Alabama to join the Post there. A 
letter from Vice-Commander Gordon R. Moon of the 
Paris Post informed me that, “Upon return to the United 


States, you can transfer to your hometown post if you so 
desire,” 


You can imagine my sur- 
prise, then, to find upon re- 
turning to Birmingham that 
there is no provision to exer- 
cise my membership in the 
Legion.... It is my hope that 
as State Commander you will 
be in a position to tell me 
why the Legion offers no pro-. 
vision for the exercise of the 
membership for which I paid 
in good faith, especially since 
the Legion has been adver- 
tised as conducting a large- 
scale organizing drive dur- 
ing the past few months. 

The present situation results, if it is not intended, in 
discouraging membership of Negro soldiers who sacri- 
ficed in common with all American soldiers in the war 
for the elimination of Hitlerism and its false racial 
doctrines, | 

May I look forward to your earnest consideration of 
this problem, and your reply? 

Yours very truly, 
CHARLES R. COLEMAN 
To date, the veteran has received no reply. 





How do they feel? These young men and women who gave 
a good share of the blood, skill and courage that was the 
price of victory—how do they feel as they return to an 
America that mocks their citizenship, “welcomes” them with 
Jim Crow, and condemns them to low-paid work or none at 
all? 


Listen To Their Thoughts 


To answer this question is to go a long way toward under- 
standing the problems of Negro youth in America today. For 
in this band of ex-GI’s are crystallized the expectations of the 
whole modern young generation, and the course they take in 


the years ahead will bear heavily on the futuré of our 
democracy. 


Let us listen to their thoughts, then, in the words of one of 
them. T/5 James E. Jackson, Jr. voices the sentiments of a 
million-odd comrades-in-arms, in a GI paper on a troop 
iransport leaving Pacific waters. The article is entitled: 
“Every Tenth American”: 


With good humor and ready hands, we have carried 
our share of the soldier’s burdens in this war for the 
Four Freedoms and the liberation of oppressed peoples. 

In every theatre we fought, we toiled, we died. One in 
every ten men who answered our country’s call was one 
of us—a Negro American. We passed ammunition from 
sinking shi ps onto the beaches of North Africa, Italy and 
France to the cacaphony of chattering machine guns 
from Stukas screaming low over our heads. We carved 
a Slice of road out of the sheer sides of mountain peaks 
and through a steaming jungle fattened on monsoon 
rains. And when a covey of the winged sons of Nippon 
came nosing out of the clouds to lay eggs on our road, 
one of us leaned onto a bucking .50 cal. and shot one 
down. This was India, and Assam, and Burma. We were 
the Engineers, the truckers, the wire-stringers. 


In Europe they called it the Cannon Ball Express be- 
cause nobody had taken so many trucks with so many 
loads so far, so fast as we did, hauling the stuff to keep 
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Patton’s boys chasing the Nazis, who were hightailing it 
across the Continent. And they gave medals to Negro 


tankmen who rode the flanks with Patton’s blitz buggies. 
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We were the Quartermaster Joes. Ernie Pyle knew us - 


well. We were the 92nd Infantry Division in Italy. We 
died in the snowdrifts of icy mountain passes and on the 
green pastures beneath the olive trees in the Po Valley. 
A general named Lee asked for volunteers when Von 


Runstedt pressed Hodges’ army hard, and we gave up — 
SOS jobs, and stripes for a combat infantryman’s badge. 


We were the 93rd Division in the Solomons, and we 
were with the Pacific island-hoppers right up ‘til the 
Rising Sun had set. Tito knew the insignia of the 99th 
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Pursuit Squadron, and Russia’s General Malinovsky 
sent medals to what the newspapers called “the famed 
combat team of Negro fighter pilots.” Together with the 
Js2nd Pursuit Squadron, we accounted for 180 Nazi 
planes. 

And there were Dorie Miller and Charlie French. 
Lhey got the Navy Cross. Artists painted their pictures 
and newsreels filmed the ceremonies. And Dorie went 
back to sea to die. And thousands of other Negroes in 


Navy blue have gone down to sea alongside their white 
comrades, 


We Were Combat Joes 
Yes, we were doctors, nurses, chaplains, and 5,000 of 
us were officers. We were combat Joes, but mostly we 
were the guys in the greasy fatigues with the sweat roll- 
ing off our brows and stinging our eyes. 
We did our part. Now we are going home—that is, 


Most of us. Some of us will be forever part of the soil of 


Asia, of Europe, of Africa, and of all the oceans of the 
earth. We’re tired of the dirt and the dangers and the 
loneliness and the want: We've dreamed of the peace, 
the security and the warmth of friendly smiles, the “at 
home” feeling of belonging and being wanted. 

We also are coming home with one or two things on 
our minds. We’ve been around the world serving in an 
army Which has been fighting tyranny, fighting for free- 
dom, for the dignity and rights of the little people, fight- 
ing the concepts of a “master race” with its self-ap- 
pointed power to circumscribe the lives of and discrim- 
inate against other peoples. We like the banner of the 
Four Freedoms that we have carried to the liberated 
peoples of the world—and we believe in it. 
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But we are not stupid. We never have forgotten the 
limitations imposed upon our people in our native land 
because of their color. We know the practice of racial 
discrimination in America does not square with the 

a | ideals for which we have 
ae | fought. So we want some 
changes made in America. 
Let the donors keep their 
medals, but let Congress not 


land “the right of all men to 
work at jobs of their choice 
without discrimination be- 
cause of race or religion.” 





any a Roles : 
MSE ih anes iD mt 1 


We want all the amenities of our American demo- 


cratic heritage open to us in our hometowns down South, 
including the right to a higher education without hav- 
ing to leave our homes and journey North like so many 
exiles, We want to continue to enjoy the cultural ex- 
change and comradeship we shared with our fellow 
white Americans during our Army life, free from the 
shackles of punitive Jim-Crow and lynch law. 

Coming home to America, we would have America 
accept us as Americans in the fullest meaning of this 
synonym of the democratic way of life. 

Can America meet this test? 

You in New York, in Philadelphia, Detroit, Terre Haute 
and Chicago; you in San Diego and Seattle; in Minneapolis, 
Denver and Kansas City, Houston, Little Rock, Atlanta, and 


Richmond—in factory, mine, school, and on the farm—this 
is your problem, American! 
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fail to make into a law of the . 


How Did It Begin? 


Negroes were among the earliest American settlers. They 
sailed with Columbus as seamen, and in the 16th century 
they accompanied the Spanish explorers. In 1619 when Cap- 
tain John Smith landed at Jamestown, Virginia (ten months 
before the Pilgrims alighted at Plymouth Rock and inad- 
vertently gave birth to the Daughters of the American Revo- 
lution), twenty Negroes were aboard his ship. Among them 
were the ancestors of the famous jazz musician, Duk 
Ellington, 

Opponents of slavery were found among our leading revo- 
lutionists. Tom Paine was an early Abolitionist and wrote 
pamphlets against the traffic in human beings. More than 
once Thomas Jefferson expressed his opposition to the insti- 
tution and tried, in vain, to persuade the legislature of 
Virginia and the Federal Congress to legislate against its . 
extension and for its eventual extinction. 


In 1770, five years before 


the battle of Lexington, Cris- 
pus Attucks fell on the Bos- 


ton Common with two Red- 
coat bullets in his breast, the 
first American to die in the 
war against British tyranny. 
Negro soldiers were with 
Washington at Valley Forge, 
and few Americans know 
that the fife player in the 
memorable painting, “The 
Spirit of 1776” was a Negro, 
Barzillai Lew. 





However, the exertions of Negroes for American inde- 


pendence were not enough to win them freedom. The na- 


tion’s road to real democracy was blocked by the greed of 
men who found it profitable to use cheap slave labor in the 
tobacco, rice, sugar and cotton plantations which were the 
core of our early agricultural life. _ 

Then, in 1793, with the invention of the cotton gin, the 
slave system was fastened more securely than ever to the 
economic life of the South. And the ground was prepared 
for an eventual fight-to-the-death, climaxed by the greatest 
internal crisis in American history, the Civil War. 

The Dred Scott decision had shocked the nation with the 
Supreme Court ruling that a Negro had no rights a white 
man was bound to respect. In 1850 the fugitive slave law 
imposed penalties on those who aided or sheltered refugee 
slaves. The Missouri Compromise in the same year allowed 
the extension of slavery to the territories. And in 1854 (the 
year the Republican Party was founded with the slogan 
FREE LAND, FREE MEN, FREE LABOR), the Kansas-Ne- 
braska bill opened the vast lands of the West to slavery. 

Yet, in the decade that followed, the power of the slave- 
holders was smashed, their vested interests in human prop- 
erty destroyed, and the nation established the conditions 
essential to its progress and democratic growth. 


In one year, 1862, the Negro people of America gained 


rights which for two and a half centuries had been ruth- 
lessly denied. In that year, slavery was abolished in the 
District of Columbia. Slavery was abolished in all the terri- 
tories and future territories of the Union. The Negro repub- 
lics of Liberia and Haiti were recognized. All slaves of rebels 
coming into government territory were declared free, A 
treaty was signed with Great Britain to suppress the slave 
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trade. A slave trader was prosecuted and hanged in New 
York City for the first time in the nation’s history. The 
President was authorized by Congress to employ Negroes 
in the armed forces. And on the first day of the next year all 
slaves in all parts of the Union were declared free men. . 


Slavery — Enemy of Progress 
How can we explain these great and “sudden” changes? 
The growing influence of the slave power, itself, had be- 
come the most convincing evidence that slavery and progress 


were natural enemes. It became clear with every advance 


of the South that: » 

® Slavery could not continue to exist without expanding to 

engulf the entire nation. 

@ The infant (but prospering) industries of the North 
could not grow in a national economy dominated by the 
low tariff principles of the slave South. 

e@ The slowness of industrial growth (because of slavery) 
postponed a strong trade-union movement among the 
working people, an indispensable force for progress in 
modern society. _ : 

© The development of a system of free public schools 
throughout the nation was impossible as long as slavery 
flourished, for the slave system placed a premium on 
ignorance and superstition. 

® Though the oppression of Negroes was the first object 
of slavery, its fruits were poisonous for the entire popu- 

lation. In the South itself, while 300,000 slave owners 
debased the lives of four million Negroes, they also de- 
graded seven and a half million poor whites, who were 
cut off from the economic, political and cultural life of 
the region. 
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These facts became oppressively plain as slavery pros- 
pered. Many men had succumbed to the pulpiteering blas- 
phemy that God had made Negroes inferior. They had been 
complacent as the mob stoned the anti-slavery editor, Elijah 
Lovejoy. They had scoffed at abolitionist William Lloyd 
Garrison and considered Frederick Douglass a dangerous 
radical. These men now knew the full meaning of Lincoln’s 
words that our nation could not continue to exist half- 
slave and half-free. 


America needs such an awakening today. 


For in Congress we witness scenes which a stranger to 
our shores might imagine possible only at the height of 
the slave power. 


The two Senators from Mississippi launch the most vile 
campaign of slander and lies against the valor and com- 
petence of Negro troops ... Their hate consumes them and 
embraces Jewish, Italian and Catholic Americans, at whom 
Mr. Bilbo hurls epithets ... The nation watches in disgust 
as Southern Congressmen filibuster to deprive the Senate 
of its right to vote on the FEPC, a measure to prevent dis- 
crimination in employment based on race, creed, color, or 
national origin .. . And, 
with few honorable excep- 
tions, the gentlemen of the 
North, serving the interests 
of giant industries which seek 
a “surplus” labor market, 
deliberately shun the respon- 
sibility of a cloture rule to 
limit debate and force the 
bill to a vote. 
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But what of our victory in 1865? What of the Emancipa- 


tion Proclamation, freeing the slaves, the 14th and 15th 


Amendments, guaranteeing to all the right to vote and hold 

property? How did these modern counterparts of the slave- 

owners gain their power? How do they poison our country 

with the germs of race-hate, degrading our democratic pres- 

tige in a world so recently rescued from the terror of fascism? 
A glance at our history will tell the story. 


The Seeds of Democracy 

In the years after 1865 America was busy rebuilding the 
economic and political life shattered by civil war., The 
seeds of democracy appeared for the first time in the South. 
Huge plantations were divided into family-size farms, on 
which freed Negroes and poor white farmers began a new 
life. The political dictatorship of the plantation aristocrats 
was broken. The legislatures of the Confederacy gave way 
to legislatures of the people, in which Negroes and white 
men together planned a new way for the South. Twenty-two 
Negroes were sent to the U. S. Congress, and mark this well: 

Lhe seats now desecrated by Bilbo and Eastland of Mis- 
sissippi were held by Blanche K. Bruce and Hiram R. Revels, 
Negroes. 

From these mixed Southern legislatures came America’s 
first laws for public schools and public roads. The people 
of the South were on their way to real unity with the nation, 
on the firm foundation of democratic progress. But peace — 
was not to be... 

‘In 1876 the newly-powerful industrialists, flushed with 
the Civil War victory which had given them command of 
the American market, became frightened at the developing 
democratic revolution in the South. The Republican Presi- 
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dential candidate, Rutherford B. Hayes, hard-pressed for 
election, made a deal with the Southern Democrats. The 
electoral votes of South Carolina, Florida and Louisiana 
would be thrown to Hayes. In return, he would withdraw 
federal troops from the South. Hayes was elected, and the 
betrayal was in full swing. 

No sooner were the troops withdrawn, than the Ku Klux 
Klan began to ride. Terror stalked the South. Negroes were 
driven out of politics, back to semi-slavery on the land. 
Black Codes were adopted to restrict the Negro’s freedom 
of movement and to place him beyond the protection of law. 
Constitutional conventions were held in rapid succession 
between 1890 and 1910 and an elaborate system of dis- 
franchisement placed on the statute books. Out of these 
conventions came the grandfather clause, denying the vote 
to those whose grandfathers could not vote prior to 1867; the 
poll tax, placing a price on the ballot; a variety of “consti- 
tution interpretation” clauses, and the white primary. 

By the turn of the century, the Southern reactionaries had 
done their work. In the name of “white supremacy,” through 
trickery, violence and tyrannical laws they had practically 
restored their pre-war power. 

What have they done with their pT es of the South’s 
affairs? 


They Have Wasted the South 
They have made a mockery of the greatest of all South- 
erners, Jefferson, who said that “democracy derives its just 


powers from the consent of the governed,” by rendering 


the mass of the people voteless. 

They have wasted the vast resources and impoverished 
the once-rich soil of the South through the semi-feudal sys- 
tem of sharecropping. 
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They have violated constitutional] law in more than 5,000 
lynchings since 1882. _ 
_In the 1944 elections only 19 out of each 100 citizens of 
voting age actually voted in the seven poll-tax states. In the 
rest of the country 62 out of 100 cast ballots. And because 
of unearned seniority, based on a small “manageable” 
group of voters the men in Congress who misrepresent tha 
South have become permanent politicians. They dominate 
most of the tmportant legislative committees and inflict 
their backward, reactionary schemes upon the entire nation. 


The Unholy Alliance 


The core of political reaction in our country today is an 
unholy alliance between these slavery-minded poll-taxers 
from the South and the Northern Congressmen who speak 
for labor-hating monopolies. Neither one alone, but a smooth- 
working combination of the two, was responsible for the 
Congressional sabotage of every measure in the late Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s legislative program for the people, from 
Full Employment to the Fair Employment Practices Com- 
mittee. 

In 1939 the average farm “per capita” income in the South 
was $186, and in the richest nation in the world the average 
sharecropper “enjoyed” a standard of living no better than 
that of the poorest colonial peasant. 

During the war, 50 per cent of Southern draftees were — 
rejected by the armed services because of poor health, as 
compared with 35 per cent in the rest of the nation. 

And one out of every four Southerners above the age of 


25 has less than a fifth-grade education, as compared with 


one out of every ten in non-Southern states. 
Has the Negro alone suffered from the rule of the Southern 
oligarchy ? 
17 





Consider: there are a million white sharecropping fami- 
lies in the South as compared to 700,000 Negro sharecrop- 
ping families. , 

Consider: of the ten million Americans disfranchised in 
the poll-tax states, six million (three out of five) are white. 

Consider: more than 1,500 of the 5,000-odd victims of 
lynching have been white. 

The lesson is inescapable: the cost of “white supremacy” 
is the impoverishment and destruction of the rights of the 
entire population, white as well as Negro. The cost of “white 
supremacy” is the curtailment of the opportunity of South- 
ern youth, white as well as Negro, to receive adequate educa- 
tional, social and cultural facilities for normal growth and 
development. The cost of “white supremacy” is the denial 
to our nation of the vast natural and human resources of 
thirteen states and thirty-six million people! 
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And to round out the picture, let us add that the struggle 
against the rotten myth of “white supremacy” is not con- 
fined to our shores. Is it not in the name of “white su- 
premacy” that England wages war against the colored 
peoples of India, Africa, Indonesia and Burma? Is it not 
under the banner of “white supremacy” that Dutch marines 
shoot down the Javanese (with American lend-lease guns) ? 
How does this “white supremacy” slogan differ from Hitler’s 
“Aryan Sennen slogan? Hitler used the myth of “Aryan 
supremacy” as a justification for enslaving free nations. 
When we smash these false race-supremacy ideas we pre- 
vent all imperialists, here and abroad, from using Hitler’s 
weapon in their quest for 
colonies, markets and profits. 

The struggle of the Negro 
people for equality has its 
roots in the South, where 
nine out of thirteen million 
Negroes live, and where the 
task remains of restoring the 
democratic beginnings that 
were smashed by Klan vio- 
lence after 1876. But the tree 
of prejudice spreads its limbs 
all over the country, and its 
shadow stifles democratic 
srowth in all States. 





Hemmed into the jimcrow slum areas a the large cities 
of East and West, the young Negro finds that all is not 
well above the Mason-Dixon line. In some instances (as in 
parts of Ohio and Pennsylvania) the separate school system 
condemns Negro youth to inferior educational facilities. 
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A struggle must be waged to lift the Negro worker from 
the “last hired-first fired” category, and to win for him 
the right to learn a skill and work at it. Northern Negroes 
are condemned to live in jimcrow sub-standard houses in 
communities whose inadequate health and recreational 
facilities sky-rocket the death-rate. 


They Loved this Land 


This was the native land which more than a million 
Negro youth rose to defend when the enemy struck at Pearl 
Harbor. This was America as they knew it. This was the 
land they loved. | 

Loved? 

Yes, loved, America. 

For, with all the hardships and discriminations, they and 
their people were moving forward. Where there had been 
2,637 young Negroes in colleges in 1916, now there were 
45,000. In the 80 years since emancipation literacy had risen 
from 5 to 85 per cent. Fifty years ago the Negro death-rate 
had been 33 per thousand; now it was 14—still higher than 
the nation as a whole, but still declining. And though 65 
per cent of all Negro workers were still farmers and 
domestics, new thousands, and hundreds of thousands, had 
joined the organized labor movement, North and South, and 
were an integral part of an historic movement for greater 
security and progressive political action. And though they 
had not yet regained their rightful place of dignity and 
equal participation in the political life of the South, Chicago 
and New York sent William Dawson and Adam Clayton 
Powell, Jr., to Congress as the ablest men to represent their 
whole constituencies, white as well as Negro. In New York, 
an alliance of labor and the Negro people re-elected Ben- 
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jamin J. Davis, Jr., to the City Council. In many other states 
Negroes were members of the legislatures and held high 
appointive office. _ 

Negro youth, like all youth, loved America, because it 
offered an opportunity to struggle for the rights which our 
Constitution provides and the opportunities and bounties 
which this land can afford. | 

They are a wiser, more determined generation of Ameri- 
can youth than we have known before. They kept their eyes 
open as they traveled around the world. After winning his- 
tory’s biggest and bloodiest war for democracy, they have 
some definite ideas about what democracy is and what it 
ought to be. 

They are saying, this generation of youth, Negro and 
white: | 

You will have to give us house room 
Or the roof will tumble in. 

What shall we say to them, America? 

Here’s ohe answer: 

White college students in Dixie stretched out a wel- 
coming hand to Negro students this week. By an over- 
whelming vote delegates atiending the 9th annual 
Student Legislative Assembly here (Raleigh, North Caro- 
lina) passed a motion to invite colored delegates to next 
year’s session, 

And another: | 

In Georgia, the first state in the nation to lower the 
voting age to 18, hundreds of Atlanta, Macon and Savan- 
nah Negro youth are joining with their elders in exer- 
cising the ballot for the first time in 70 years. 

Still another: 

950,000 Negro workers, many of them youth, are at 


al 


this writing standing solid with a million and a half 
white fellow-unionists in a series of strikes that aim to 
maintain decent living standards for the American 
people in face of the loss of take-home pay which fol- 
lowed the war. 

But this is not (quite) the end. 


An October 20, 1945, Associated Press release informs 
us that one Dr. Samuel Green, Grand Dragon, boasts of 
a reorganized Ku Klux Klan of 20,000 members in At- 
lanta, Georgia, and a “war chest’ of $360,000. And in 
other Southern and Northern states the Klan re-emerges, 
sometimes cautiously, often announced with brazen in- 
decency. 


A group of hoodlums in California burn down the 
home of a Negro family, killing its occupants, because 
the house, to which the Negroes had legal title, was in 
a “white” neighborhood. : 

A study reveals that out of 97 veterans hospitals in 
the United States, 41 are Jim Crow. 

You may add incidents from your own personal experi- 
ences to either of these two lists of events. But the question 
is, what will you do about it? Will you pull your full weight 
as America moves, through struggle, toward the democracy 
and equality for which so many died? Will you do your best 
in providing for all the nation’s young generation the right 
to an education, the opportunity to learn skills and work 
for decent pay, the enjoyment of culture, the full blessings 
of citizenship ? | 


lf We Had Our ‘‘Ruthers’’ 


Mr. Conery Miller, father of the renowned hero Dorie 
Miller, stands before a microphone and answers questions 
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in an interview with Mr. Orson Welles. 
WELLES: Mr. Miller, tell us what Dorie talked about 
usually when he came home on leave. | 4 
MILLER: He didn’t talk much about the war. It would 
remind him of his buddies who had died. 

WELLES: Mr. Miller, would you say that things were 
getting better for your people as a result of the war? 
MILLER: (in a low, muffled voice) No. ! 

pte has |. ‘WELLES: I mean, Mr, Miller, 
don’t you think that with 
white and colored boys fight- 
ing together all over the 
world there’s bound to be a 
better understanding — and 
that would sort of make 
Dorie’s death worth while? 
MILLER: Well, you know, if 
we had our “ruthers” we'd 
ruther have our son. — 

Mr. and Mrs. Miller didn’t have their “ruthers.” But today 
millions of Americans have theirs, Millions of Americans 
can join hands and, realizing that democracy is only as good 
as we make it, create a land and a people worthy of the sacri- 
fice of Dorie Miller—the Negro lad who lifted his Captain 
to safety when the commanding officer was hit in the stomach 
by enemy fire, and then crawled to the station of a machine 
gun which shameful prejudice had prevented him from 
learning to use, and pulled the trigger, holding the sight 
on enemy planes until his bullets were exhausted. 

That was your son, Mr. Miller. 

We Americans will justify him and his sacrifice. 

We too have our “ruthers.” 
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JOIN TODAY — GIVE TODAY 


What the future holds for Negro youth of the South—and, in large 
measure, for American democracy and world peace—depends On ox. 
For almost ten years now (since February, 1937), young Southerners 
have been making a signal contribution to the growth of democracy 
through the South's foremost progressive youth organization. 


THE SOUTHERN NEGRO YOUTH CONGRESS 


You cannot afford to sit this one out. 

In urban centers, rural areas and on college campuses, the crusade 
proceeds in the fields of citizenship education, veterans’ welfare, cultural 
expression, vocational training and interracial unity. The aims of the — 
SNYC are the simple aims of the vast majority of American citizens. — 
By filling in the blank below and sending your membership and contri- — 
bution you can help achieve our democratic heritage of suet 


EDUCATION JOBS FRANCHISE PEACE 


Southern Negro Youth Congress sunnasrnenrennarnsninssiantrntn LOAD 
526 Masonic Temple Building ‘i | 
Birmingham 3, Alabama 


[] Please find enclosed my fee ($1.00) for membership for one year. 


["]- Please find enclosed my COMtLIbUTIOM Of Papneccsrsscarsssrersererare 
[TT also pledge Seemann (monthly, quarterly). 
Name 
Street and No. City State 
Ls ay af fd <P> 10 
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